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The  girl  from  Denver  who  wanted  to  go  north  is  chatting  witli  Savoonga  neighbors. 

Alice  In  Eskimoland 

In  which  a  girl  from  Denver  finds  a  home  in  a  land  of  white 
where  hunters  of  the  walrus  turn  carpenter  to  build  a  church 
and  men  drive  home  from  work  in  dogsleds 


As  told  to 
Patricia  Brider 
by  Alice  Green 

The  coast  of  Alaska,  seen  on  the  map, 
resembles  the  cavernous  face  of  a 
crotchety  old  man  with  a  knobby  fore¬ 
head,  bulbous  nose,  and  thin  beard, 
straggling  off  toward  Asia.  A  bit  to  the 
south  and  west  of  the  nose,  and  even 
closer  to  Siberia,  lies  St.  Lawrence  Island, 
the  only  body  of  land  in  the  northern 
Bering  Sea. 

On  this  unlikely  island,  in  an  Eskimo 
village  consisting  of  just  243  people  and 
about  a  thousand  dogs,  an  event  of  more 
than  local  importance  occurred  last  year. 
The  people  of  this  island  village  called 
Savoonga  met  in  the  small  wooden  church 
on  Easter  Sunday.  They  had  come  to  dedi¬ 
cate  the  church  which  they  had  prayed 
for  through  many  years  and  had  finally 
built  with  their  own  hands.  They  were 
also,  incidentally,  taking  their  places  as 
citizens  of  the  modern  world;  for,  when 
they  feel  up  to  it,  these  people  can  gaze 
moodily  across  the  Bering  waters  at  the 
hills  of  Siberia,  Russia’s  eastern  outpost. 
The  people  of  Savoonga  have  come  a  long- 
way  from  the  remote  villagers  who  fifty 
years  ago  knew  nothing  of  the  white  man, 


his  woes  and  wars  and  modes  of  worship. 

To  help  the  process  of  evolution  along, 
I  came  to  Savoonga  in  July,  1945.  as  a 
missionary.  I  found  a  neat,  primitive  vil¬ 
lage  of  tiny  wooden  houses  perched  boldly 
on  a  strip  of  land  between  the  Bering  Sea 
and  a  snow-topped  mountain  range  of 
dead  volcanoes. 

Cordial  as  these  village  people  are,  no¬ 
body  comes  to  their  island  without  a  pur¬ 
pose.  My  own  route  was  a  circuitous  one. 
My  mother  had  worked  as  a  missionary 
nurse  at  Sitka,  and  from  her  my  sisters 
and  brothers  and  I  in  our  earliest  child¬ 
hood  heard  stories  of  Alaska.  Then  every 
three  years  Aunt  Lottie  would  descend 
from  the  exotic  North  to  visit  us  in  prosaic 
Denver,  Colorado.  Aunt  Lottie  (Miss 
Lottie  Stevenson  )  was  principal  of  Shel¬ 
don  Jackson  School  in  Sitka,  and  her  sto¬ 
ries  and  souvenirs  made  the  frozen  tundras 
of  the  North  more  real  to  us  than  the  visi¬ 
ble  mountains  of  Denver.  My  earliest  am¬ 
bition  was  to  go  to  Alaska. 

In  1939,  I  graduated  from  Presbyterian 
Park  College  in  Missouri,  then  worked  in 
two  cold  and  snowy  mountain  towns  in 
Colorado  as  a  more  or  less  conscious  ap¬ 
prenticeship  for  my  Arctic  career.  After 
two  years  of  graduate  study  I  went  to 
Maine  as  a  Sunday  school  missionary. 
None  of  this  lessened  the  magnetic  attrac- 
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tion  of  the  North  Pole  for  me.  The  farther 
north  the  better,”  I  told  Dr.  Jackman. 
Secretary  of  the  Depart 
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I  was  to  go  to  Savoonga  irTMay.  It  was 
July  before  I  arrived  via  automobile, 
steamship,  plane,  and  whale-boat.  Every 
attempt  I  made  to  fly  to  the  island  from 
Nome  was  foiled  by  perfectly  normal 
Alaskan  weather  —  dense,  raging  fogs, 
punctuated  by  sensational  storms.  But  one 
day  late  in  June,  when  a  little  sunshine 
had  spoiled  the  usual  murk,  an  Army  PBY 
flew  me  across  the  150  miles  of  ice-blue 
sea  to  Gambell  at  the  western  end  of  St. 
Lawrence  Island.  In  its  contours  the  island 
suggests,  during  most  of  the  year,  a  huge, 
hoary  caterpillar  with  a  crook  in  its  hack 
and  a  hump  at  each  end— a  luckless  cater¬ 
pillar  frozen  fast  in  an  Arctic  sea.  But  we 
saw  only  the  summer  greenness  of  field 
and  mountain  as  we  approached  the  land. 

At  Gambell,  St.  Lawrence’s  largest  set¬ 
tlement,  I  met  the  Parkers,  our  missionar¬ 
ies  there.  That  evening  a  boat  arrived  from 
Savoonga,  piloted  by  Nick  Wongittilin,  a 
deacon  of  the  church,  and  his  son  Jerry. 
Their  warm,  welcoming  smiles  seemed  a 
friendly  omen  for  me.  I  hoped  their  fellow 
Savoongans  would  be  like  them. 

A  few  days  later,  three  mail  bags  and 
about  seventeen  people,  including  the 
Parkers  and  myself,  packed  into  the 
motor-driven  boat  and  set  out  along  the 
northern  coast  of  the  island.  Before  long 
we  sighted  both  Savoonga  and  its  entire 
population.  Everyone  had  gathered  at  the 
beach  to  meet  us.  Men  in  parkas  and  white 
snow-shirts,  women  in  colorful  print  snow- 
shirts,  carrying  snugly-wrapped  babies  on 
their  shoulders,  all  crowded  around,  smil¬ 
ing  and  shaking  hands  and  exclaiming 
how  happy  they  were  to  see  me.  Then  the 
women  took  me  to  the  mission  house,  a 
small,  three-room  affair,  scrubbed  bone¬ 
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clean.  Inside,  a  fire  was  roaring,  water  was 
boiling,  and  it  was  terribly  hot.  That  eve¬ 
ning  I  spent  in  sorting  the  accumulated 
mail  and  then  went  to  sleep,  somewhat  he- 


fuddled  with  heat  and  friendliness  and 
smiling  faces,  which  all  looked  much  alike 
to  me. 

The  next  Sunday  I  held  my  first  church 
service  in  the  attic  of  the  schoolhouse.  At¬ 
tendance,  as  at  the  beach,  was  100  per 
cent.  Only  illness  or  absence  from  the  vil¬ 
lage  could  keep  these  people  away  from 
Sunday  service  and  Wednesday  night 
prayer  meeting.  As  a  congregation,  they 
seemed  a  preacher’s  dream.  They  doted  on 
solid  sermons,  and  loved  to  pray  and  sing. 

Savoonga  W'eather 

But  the  sermon  was  only  the  start  of  a 
week’s  work  in  Savoonga.  A  whole  new 
world  of  weather  and  work  and  customs 
had  to  be  grasped.  I  had  come  in  midsum¬ 
mer,  the  brightest  time  of  the  year.  The 
mountains  warmed  their  barren  shoulders 
in  the  sun;  and  below,  the  little  stream 
near  the  village,  free  of  ice,  yielded  the 
water  that  in  winter  comes  from  melted 
snow.  Green  grass  and  weeds  filled  the 
fields.  This  brief  time  of  color  and  warmth 
was  also  the  season  of  sociability,  I  found, 
for  during  the  summer  boats  can  call  at 
Savoonga.  The  first  glimpse  of  a  ship  was 
the  signal  for  all  of  us  to  run  to  the  beach. 
It  might  be  a  boat  bringing  a  second 
Christmas  in  July,  hearing  gifts  sent  the 
year  before  by  American  churches.  Some¬ 
times  it  was  the  Coast  Guard  cutter,  bring¬ 
ing  doctors  and  dentists  who  gave  check¬ 
ups  and  pulled  teeth  (in  isolated  Savoon¬ 
ga  even  the  dentist  is  welcome)  ;  or  Pete 
the  Trader,  the  Arctic  equivalent  of  the 
Jewel  Tea  man,  who  stops  to  bargain  for 
ivory  carvings;  or  the  freighter  which 
brings  my  yearly  supply  of  food.  In  fact, 
hardly  a  month  passed  that  summer  with¬ 
out  a  visit  from  the  outside  world.  If  this 
does  not  suggest  a  mad  social  whirl  to  you, 
then  you  have  never  been  in  Savoonga  in 
the  winter. 

Getting  acquainted  was  a  happy  feature 
of  my  new  Arctic  career.  Though  I  had 
left  expectations  out  of  my  luggage,  I  had 
correctly  imagined  my  neighbors  would 
be  stoics— but  hardly  such  cheerful  stoics. 
The  moral  of  the  ant  and  the  grasshopper 
would  be  lost  on  Savoongans,  since  they 
are  quite  as  prudent  as  one  and  as  care¬ 
free  as  the  other.  They  love  to  sing,  es¬ 
pecially  hymns;  they  love  to  have  parties 
and  holidays;  and  they  are  ready  to  love 
you,  too,  if  you  will  only  introduce  your¬ 
self.  To  complete  the  circle  that  took  me 
in.  we  had  something  in  common.  All  but 
six  of  the  villagers  were  Presbyterians. 
Miss  Anna  Martin  before  me,  and  before 
her  Miss  Ann  Bannon,  who  had  worked  in 
both  Gambell  and  Savoonga,  had  seen  to 
that.  Of  the  remaining  six,  five  were  Sev¬ 
enth  Day  Adventists.  Only  one  man,  Nor¬ 
man  Nunraeli,  clung  to  his  faith  in  storm 
gods  and  idols.  But  his  fellow-townsmen 


made  up  for  him  in  devotion.  Early  in  July, 
for  example,  several  of  the  young  men  left 
the  village  to  round  up  the  reindeer  in  a 
corral  seven  miles  away.  Since  they  could 
not  return  to  the  village  in  time,  they  held 
Sunday  school  services  at  the  corral  and 
two  boys  hiked  the  fourteen  miles  to 
Savoonga  and  back  to  get  lesson  materials. 

Satisfying  an  audience  so  ripe  for  re¬ 
ligion  left  me  little  time  for  loneliness. 
Each  week  I  prepared  the  sermon  and 
studied  it  with  my  interpreter.  Since  I 
had  not  been  trained  to  preach,  and  my 
interpreter  had  been  only  through  the 
fourth  grade  at  Savoonga’s  government 
school,  I  felt  we  were  on  a  par  with  respect 
to  sermons.  I  delivered  the  sermon  in 
English,  pausing  after  each  paragraph 
while  he  translated  for  the  congregation 
to  make  sure  of  their  understanding.  (Ac¬ 
tually,  all  the  people  of  Savoonga  speak 
respectable  English.)  Each  week,  too,  I 
met  with  the  choir  for  practice,  went  over 
lessons  with  the  Sunday  school  teachers, 
called  on  my  parishioners,  and  helped  the 
leaders  of  the  church  groups  to  prepare 
their  own  programs. 

Conventionality 

You  may  be  surprised  to  note  that  our 
church  calendar  has  a  familiar  ring.  These 
people  of  Savoonga,  living  under  half¬ 
primitive  conditions  in  the  shadow  of  the 
Arctic  Circle,  are  singing  the  same  hymns, 
enjoying  the  same  boys’  and  girls’  clubs 
and  women’s  chatter  circles  as  the  citizens 
of  New  York  City  or  Kankakee,  Illinois. 
Why  have  they  been  so  eager  to  take  to 
this  conventional  form  of  Christianity? 

The  answer,  probably,  is  that  Christian¬ 
ity  gives  to  their  lives  a  dignity  and  pur¬ 
pose,  a  center  of  social  activity  that  they 
had  not  known  before.  Moreover,  they  love 
the  Bible  with  its  tales  of  a  familiar  way 
of  life.  They  tell  me  how  their  young  men, 
like  Jacob,  must  work  for  the  wife’s  family 
for  a  time  before  marriage.  The  homes 
and  customs  of  Abraham’s  day  were  much 
like  theirs,  and  so  was  the  dependence  on 
the  land  and  on  the  mercy  of  a  powerful 
god.  And  the  words  about  love  and  sharing 
—as  with  most  people  who  share  labor, 
food,  and  hardship  in  a  primitive  com¬ 
munity— are  taken  in  the  literal  spirit  in 
which  they  were  spoken. 

Most  important,  danger  and  privation 
are  never  out  of  mind  or  out  of  season 
in  Savoonga.  In  the  space  of  a  few  weeks 
recently  we  had  four  nearly  fatal  acci¬ 
dents.  Just  after  Thanksgiving  two  men 
were  coming  in  by  dog  team  from  their 
trapping  camps  when  they  broke  through 
the  ice.  They  were  able  to  pull  themselves 
out  of  the  water  and  cut  their  do  gs  loose. 
A  few  days  later  a  man  was  lost  for  twelve 
hours  in  a  howling  storm  only  a  few  hun¬ 
dred  yards  from  the  village.  Another  man 


was  lost  in  a  storm  for  two  days.  Three 
men  who  had  gone  hunting  on  the  ice  were 
stranded  when  the  ice  broke.  They  were 
saved  because  the  old  men  who  watch  the 
hunting  with  binoculars  saw  them  being 
washed  out  to  sea  and  sent  a  boat  to  the 
rescue.  But  germs  are  more  menacing  than 
either  polar  bears  or  storms.  Eskimos  are 
anything  but  immune  to  the  common  cold. 
Not  long  ago  almost  a  fifth  of  the  people 
of  the  island  were  tubercular.  And  even 
with  the  white  man’s  boats  and  weapons 
they  must  scramble  to  get  enough  to  eat. 
To  these  people  Christianity’s  promise  of 
comfort  and  hope,  of  mercy  and  salvation, 
has  been  irresistible.  Comfort  in  hardship, 
hope  in  danger,  mercy  in  error,  salvation 
in  death— these  are  the  treasures  of  re¬ 
ligion  for  the  people  of  Savoonga. 

The  obstinate  Norman  Nunraeli  came 
to  Christianity  at  last,  and  in  a  dramatic 
way.  I  had  not  been  in  Savoonga  a  year 
when  a  storm  blew  Norman  into  the  church, 
like  the  last  leaf  from  the  dying  tree  of 
paganism.  Just  before  Easter  in  1946,  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  men  made  a  trip  to  Gambell  by 
dog  team.  In  Gambell.  Norman  consulted 
Rog  the  Sorcerer,  who  still  did  a  limited 
business  with  a  few  unreconstructed  souls. 
God  could  not  help  him,  Norman  told  his 
friends  as  they  prepared  to  return  home. 

On  the  return  trip  one  of  the  sudden 
and  terrible  Arctic  storms  swept  down  on 
the  party.  In  the  blinding  snow  and  dark¬ 
ness  the  men  moved  slowly,  trying  to  stay 
together;  but  when  they  reached  Savoon¬ 
ga,  hours  late,  they  found  that  Norman 
was  missing.  For  days  the  storm  was  so 
severe  that  no  one  dared  leave  the  village. 
On  the  first  clear  day,  the  day  before  Easter, 
the  men  went  in  search  of  him.  They 
returned  at  nightfall.  They  had  found  no 
trace.  A  storm  on  Easter  morning  again 
pinned  the  searching  party  down  in  the 
village;  then  they  set  out  again.  Finally, 
two  weeks  after  Norman  had  been  lost,  a 
team  came  in  to  report  that  they  had 
found  two  of  his  dogs  dead  in  the  snow. 
One  by  one  that  day  the  parties  returned 
wearily  without  news  or  hope.  Then,  late 
at  night,  the  men  came  pounding  at  my 
door.  A  team  had  brought  Norman  in.  and 
he  had  sent  for  me. 

Norman's  Prayer 

Norman  told  us  what  had  happened. 
When  he  had  realized  that  he  was  lost  in 
the  storm,  he  had  begun  to  pray  to  all  the 
native  gods.  For  two  days  he  prayed  while 
the  blinding  storm  raged  without  slack¬ 
ening.  Finally,  abandoning  principle  in 
desperation,  he  tried  the  Lord’s  Prayer. 
The  wind  abated  a  little.  The  sky  cleared 
until  he  saw  a  trapping  camp  not  far 
away.  He  made  his  way  to  the  camp,  where 
there  was  food,  and  there  spent  a  snug 


if  lonesome  twelve  days  until  the  men 
found  him. 

The  next  Sunday  Norman  came  to 
church.  In  a  few  more  weeks,  presumably 
spent  in  mulling  over  the  practical  re¬ 
sults  of  prayer,  he  asked  to  be  baptized. 
A  year  later  Norman  died  after  a  long 
illness.  Before  his  death  he  told  me  that 
he  was  not  afraid  this  time  because  he 
knew  he  would  be  with  Christ. 

Many  of  these  people,  like  Norman, 
die  long  before  their  time  through  illness 
or  accident.  Despite  this  fact— or  because 
of  it— they  make  no  complaint  of  hardship, 
except  only  in  their  lack  of  a  church.  In 
March.  1946,  the  schoolhouse,  where  we 
held  our  services,  caught  fire.  As  usual  at 
such  moments  the  evil  north  wind  began 
to  blow,  sending  showers  of  sparks  in  the 
direction  of  our  houses.  We  had  no  water 
supply,  no  defense  against  fire.  While  the 
building  burned,  we  held  a  prayer  meet¬ 
ing  in  one  of  the  threatened  homes.  When 
we  left  the  house,  we  found  that  the  wind 
had  died  and  the  homes  were  out  of  dan¬ 
ger.  The  school,  however,  had  burned  to 
the  ground. 

Waiting 

The  government  teachers  soon  left  and 
for  many  months  I  was  the  only  white 
person  in  Savoonga.  Two  years  passed  be¬ 
fore  the  school  could  be  rebuilt.  In  the 
interim  we  held  church  services  in  relays 
at  each  other’s  houses.  The  building  of 
a  church  became  our  greatest  ambition. 
We  asked  the  Board  of  National  Missions 
for  help  in  obtaining  building  materials. 
The  Board  had  already  granted  $5,000  for 
this  purpose,  but  obtaining  the  scarce  ma¬ 
terials  and  shipping  them  to  Savoonga 
took  time.  Years  passed  while  we  waited 
for  the  ship  to  bring  the  precious  boards 
and  nails  for  our  church.  Meanwhile  the 
people  went  on  about  the  business  of 
wresting  a  living  from  a  landscape  singu¬ 
larly  barren.  In  the  winter  they  trapped 


the  white  fox  for  his  fur;  in  the  spring 
and  summer  they  hunted  seal,  walrus,  and 
birds.  In  these  vital  activities  I  was  some¬ 
times  a  fascinated  spectator  and  some¬ 
times  a  hopeful  helper.  My  missionary 
duties  have  no  limit  except  time’s.  From 
time  to  time  I  have  served  as  Savoonga’s 
radio  operator  and  nurse.  During  the 
spring  walrus  hunt  I  have  the  most  fun. 
helping  the  little  children  to  drive  the 
dogsleds  across  the  ice  to  meet  the  boats 
returning  with  food.  If  the  catch  is  good 
no  one  will  go  hungry  during  the  long, 
dark  winter  months  to  come. 

In  September  snow  appears  on  the 
mountain  peaks  and  drifts  down,  day  by 
day,  like  an  endlessly  unrolling  carpet, 
to  cover  the  plain  to  the  sea.  Each  family 
packs  food  and  equipment  and  the  Sun¬ 
day  school  materials  which  I  have  pre¬ 
pared  for  months  in  advance,  and  goes  to 
the  trapping  camps.  Soon  the  village  is 
almost  deserted.  Then  the  ice  pack,  vast 
and  white,  moves  in  slowly  from  the  North. 
When  the  sea  ice  joins  the  shore  ice  and 
the  sea  grows  silent,  it  is  like  the  turning 
of  a  key  in  a  lock.  The  days  shrink  to  a 
few  hours  of  light  around  noon.  The  tem¬ 
perature  falls,  at  times  to  thirty  degrees 
below  zero;  the  snow  drifts  to  the  height 
of  two  or  three  men.  I  make  my  pastoral 
calls  with  a  shovel  now,  and  cram  all  the 
Sunday  church  services  into  a  hectic  five- 
hour  stretch  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 

Holy  Days 

Savoonga  invariably  has  a  white  Christ¬ 
mas.  By  December  25th  all  the  trappers 
have  returned.  We  have  a  grand  Christmas 
program,  feast,  and  celebration,  and  every¬ 
one  exchanges  gifts.  On  Christmas  Day, 
and  Easter  too,  the  choir  goes  caroling 
from  house  to  house.  At  four  o’clock  of  an 
Easter  Sunday  morning  one  year,  this 
hardy  group  went  caroling  in  a  blinding 
snowstorm.  But  even  the  Savoonga  choir 


is  not  superhuman.  Sometimes  at  Christ¬ 
mas  more  than  half  the  people  are  in  bed 
with  colds  and  flu.  When  many  are  ill.  we 
broadcast  the  services  on  loudspeakers  so 
that  everyone  can  hear.  Savoonga’s  Christ¬ 
mas  spirit  in  such  emergencies  recalls  the 
words  of  an  old  carol:  “Let  nothing  you 
dismay”— a  handy  slogan  in  the  Arctic. 
On  the  day  after  Christmas  of  1945,  for 
example,  before  a  full  house  bundled  in 
parkas  and  komyocks,  we  held  one  of  the 
fastest  Communions  on  record.  By  the 
time  we  were  ready  to  serve  the  grape 
juice  it  had  frozen  in  the  glasses. 

On  the  very  day  after  this  chilly  Com¬ 
munion,  with  the  temperature  at  twenty 
below  zero,  I  had  that  spine-shaking  ex¬ 
perience  without  which  no  account  of 
Arctic  life  is  complete— my  first  dog-team 
trip.  The  dog-team  passenger  leaves  most 
things  to  the  dogs,  and  the  rest  to  the 
Lord.  For  this  journey  to  Gambell,  my 
friends  zipped  me  into  a  sleeping  bag  and 
tied  me  to  the  sled  to  prevent  my  falling 
off.  Jimmie,  our  driver,  pointed  the  team 
in  the  general  direction  of  Gambell  and 
the  dogs  set  out  over  the  snow,  thought¬ 
fully  choosing  the  largest  rocks  to  go  over 
and  now  and  then  taking  off  after  a  fox 
or  reindeer.  When  we  reached  Gambell, 
fifty  miles  and  seven  hours  later.  I  was 
paralyzed  from  sitting.  The  return  trip 
was  even  more  interesting:  the  dogs  ran 
away,  throwing  off  the  driver,  tipping  the 
sled,  and  dragging  me  (still  tied  on)  for 
some  distance.  These  Eskimo  dogs,  what 
with  lack  of  discipline  and  sometimes  lack 
of  food,  are  often  half-savage.  Several  of 
them,  in  fact,  once  made  a  spirited  attempt 
to  eat  me.  I  had  gone  with  one  of  the  men 
on  his  trapping  rounds.  In  one  trap  we 
found  a  white  fox.  While  Kingeekuk  went 
to  inspect  his  catch,  the  sled  dogs  began 
to  bark  and  leap  frantically.  Then  Kingee¬ 
kuk  motioned  to  me  and  I  took  a  few  steps 
in  his  direction.  The  dogs  promptly  started 
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in  my  direction.  I  screamed  and,  trying  to 
back  away,  stumbled  and  fell.  The  whole 
pack  piled  on  me.  Fortunately,  I  was 
wearing  my  usual  complete  sledding  out¬ 
fit  at  the  time— slacks,  snowsuit  pants,  seal¬ 
skin  pants,  sweater,  jacket,  reindeer  parka, 
knit  hood  over  my  face,  wool  gloves  and 
fur  mittens,  wool  stockings,  cotton  anklets, 
wool  socks,  sealskin  socks,  and  reindeer 
knee-high  boots.  Before  the  dogs  could 
find  me  in  this  welter  of  yard  goods,  Kin- 
geekuk  arrived  and  beat  them  off.  When 
we  reached  home  that  day,  I  found  that 
I  had  lost  a  small  piece  of  my  leg  and  a 
lot  of  enthusiasm  for  dog-sledding.  Since 
that  time,  however,  I  appreciate  the  higher 
purpose  behind  this  method  of  travel;  it 
makes  everyone  content  to  stay  where  he  is. 

But  no  one  in  the  world  today  can 
really  stay  where  he  is.  The  man  behind 
the  dog  team,  though  he  makes  haste 
slowly,  is  no  exception.  For  the  past  fifty 
years  or  so,  he  has  been  busily  adopting 
devices  and  vices,  germs  and  ideas,  which 
the  white  man  has  taken  hundreds  of  years 
to  develop  and  control.  My  friends  in 
Savoonga  have  borrowed  from  the  white 
man,  at  one  time  or  another,  tuberculosis, 
tobacco,  guns,  motors,  and  the  Christian 
religion.  They  have  also  suffered  their 
share  of  cultural  growing  pains  and  in¬ 
digestion.  Trying  to  help  people  decide 
which  ingredients  of  western  culture 
should  be  swallowed  whole,  and  which 
should  be  hesitated  over,  has  been  my  most 
delicate  responsibility. 

Liquor 

The  liquor  problem,  so  common  in 
Alaska,  is  one  we  do  not  have.  The  people 
remember  too  well  the  year  when  the 
whole  village  went  on  a  historic  binge. 
When  they  came  to  themselves,  weeks 
later,  the  hunting  season  had  passed.  Many 
starved  that  winter.  Now  they  are  sus¬ 
picious  even  of  orange  juice.  Alcohol,  how¬ 
ever,  is  one  of  the  few  aspects  of  our  ma¬ 
terial  culture  that  the  people  of  Savoonga 
do  not  admire.  Having  accepted  our  lan¬ 
guage  and  religion,  they  hanker  after 
blessings  more  tangible,  new  foods  and 
store  clothing.  However,  the  white  man’s 
food  and  clothing  are  not  suited  to  this 
cold  climate.  But  the  people  of  Savoonga 
are  like  other  people  in  wanting  to  join 
the  march  of  progress,  whether  it  is  march¬ 
ing  forwards  or  backwards. 

We  in  Savoonga  are,  for  the  first  time, 
more  than  ankle-deep  in  the  stream  of  cur¬ 
rent  events.  Our  isolation  is  only  apparent. 
Several  of  Savoonga’s  boys  and  girls  will 
be  going  to  the  Sheldon  Jackson  College 
in  Sitka  before  long,  and  one  of  its  serv¬ 
icemen,  Tim  Gologergen,  has  been  around 
the  world.  (He  says  Calcutta  is  no  place 
for  an  Eskimo.)  The  younger  citizens 


grow  restive  under  the  restraint  of  custom 
and  hesitate  to  marry  or  settle  down.  And 
the  excellent  view  of  Siberia  from  our 
beach  seems  more  portentous  than  ever. 
Hardly  fifteen  miles  to  the  northwest  the 
claw-like  tip  of  Cape  Chukotski  reaches 
southward  in  our  direction.  If  you  are 
sometimes  nervous  about  Russia,  pity  the 
people  of  Savoonga.  As  early  as  1946  we 
were  startled  by  a  sudden  appearance  off¬ 
shore  of  four  large  naval  vessels,  which 
we  took  for  attacking  Russians.  The  visi¬ 
tors,  it  turned  out,  were  an  American  sub¬ 
marine  fleet  whose  officers  had  been 
overcome  with  curiosity  on  sighting  an 
Eskimo  village. 

For  an  abundance  of  reasons,  then, 
we  were  all  fervently  grateful  on  the  day 
in  July,  1949,  when  the  supply  freighter 
Coastal  Rambler  arrived  with  the  answer 
to  our  prayers.  Aboard  were  building  ma¬ 
terials  for  a  church  for  250  people.  From 
two  o’clock  that  afternoon  to  eleven  the 
next  morning  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  helped  to  haul,  or  liter,  the  lumber 
ashore  in  whaleboats.  Even  three-year- 
olds  carried  pieces  of  lumber  larger  then 
themselves. 

Throughout  the  summer,  despite  almost 
daily  rain,  we  spent  every  spare  minute 
in  building  the  church.  The  men  did  the 
heavy  work  and  hauled  the  timbers;  the 
women  painted  and  finished;  children  of 


all  sizes  and  ages  ran  and  carried  for  the 
workers.  In  the  fall  the  men  went  to  their 
trapping  camps.  When  they  returned 
three  weeks  before  Christmas,  they  pitched 
in  heartily  once  more.  Christmas  Eve  came 
and  much  still  remained  to  be  done.  The 
men  said,  “We  wi  11  work  all  night.”  All 
Christmas  Day  the  women  cleaned.  That 
evening,  for  the  first  time,  the  whole  vil¬ 
lage  gathered  together  to  worship  in  a 
church  that  lit  up  the  Arctic  night  with 
electric  brilliance. 

Not  long  ago  my  parishioners  were 
happy  in  another  way,  knowing  nothing 
of  the  world  or  of  war,  plagued  by  no 
problem  more  abstruse  than  material  sur¬ 
vival.  Now  they  find  in  their  daily  lives 
the  tangible  symbols  of  two  great  his¬ 
torical  forces,  Christianity  and  Russian 
imperialism— the  church  in  the  village, 
and  across  a  narrow  band  of  water,  the 
coast  of  Russia’s  eastern  outpost.  The  po¬ 
litical  perils  of  the  day  are  like  the  old 
gods  of  the  storm,  menacing  but  remote, 
threats  to  be  respected  but  cheerfully 
borne.  Savoonga  people  undertake  the 
familiar  daily  problems  of  life  and  death 
with  their  native  high  spirit,  with  only 
one  difference.  As  Nick  Wongillilin  once 
remarked  matter-of-factly  to  his  boatmen 
during  a  wild  storm  at  sea: 

“There  is  nothing  to  be  afraid  of.  Even 
if  we  drown,  God  will  save  our  souls.” 
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